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THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    POOR    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  imagination  of  the  twentieth  century  cannot  fathom 
the  poverty  of  the  eighteenth.  The  great  development 
of  mines  and  manufactures,  which  has  brought  ease  and 
independence  within  the  reach  of  industrious  labour 
everywhere,  had  barely  begun  ;  employment  was  so 
scarce  and  intermittent,  and  wages  were  so  low,  that 
the  working  classes  lived  in  hovels,  dressed  in  rags, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  ;  while  those 
who  were  forced  to  look  to  the  rates  for  hovels,  rags, 
and  food  sufficient  to  maintain  a  miserable  life  numbered 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  population. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  poor  should  provide 
education  for  their  children  ;  it  was  improbable  that 
they  should  even  desire  for  them  a  blessing  which 
they  could  not  appreciate  for  themselves  ;  and  few  of 
the  people  who  had  too  much  money  felt  any  obligation 
to  help  the  people  who  had  too  little.  The  comfortable 
classes  generally  held  the  comfortable  doctrine  that 
"whatever  is. is  right";  it  seemed  part  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  the  masses  should  suffer  in  dumb 
despair  ;  and  the  education  of  their  children  when 
not  considered  unnecessary  was  considered  dangerous. 
Parliament  was  not  more  intelligent  than  the  section 
of  society  to  which  its  members  belonged  ;  it  had  not 
yet  realised  that  popular  ignorance  is  a  menace  to  the 
State  as  well  as  a  disability  to  the  individual.*  Happily 
there  were  some  men  of  wealth  who  did  not  succumb 
to  the  prevailing  torpor  ;  they  remained  awake  to  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  Charity  Schools,  which,  with  the  Endowed 
Schools,  formed  the  only  effective  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor. 

Endowed  Schools. 

The  Grammar  School,  the  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  the  educational  aspirations  of  the  sixteenth 
century,    was    not    at    first    a    middle    or    upper    class 

*  The  insensibility  of  Parliament  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  is  ilium 
by  the  fact  that  not    a  single   law  on   education  was   passed  daring   the 
century.  . 
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institution — even  Eton  and  Winchester  were  by  their 
statutes  devoted  to  the  use  of  pauperes  et  indigentes 
scholares.  But  many  years  of  experience  were  not 
required  to  prove  that  a  classical  training,  though  it 
might  open  a  career  of  honour  and  dignity  to  a  poor 
child  of  extraordinary  abilities,  would  not  raise  the 
average  child  out  of  the  class  in  which  he  was  born, 
and,  indeed,  had  a  tendency  to  unfit  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  it.  The  benevolence  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  therefore,  instead  of  endowing 
grammar  schools,  endowed  primary  schools.  How  many 
such  schools  were  established  it  is  now  difficult  to  com- 
pute, but  the  Charity  Commissioners  found  still  existing, 
in  1842,  461  "non-classical"  schools  instituted  before 
1700,  and  328  probably  as  old,  though  their  dates  of 
origin  were  unknown.  Allowing  for  the  endowments 
which  must  have  been  diverted,  we  may,  without  much 
violence,  assume  that  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  about  a  thousand  Endowed  Schools, 
affording  primary  education  to  about  thirty  thousand 
children.  The  population  of  the  country  being  five 
millions  and  a  half,  there  should  have  been,  according 
to  our  present  standard,  accommodation  for  000,000, 
and  as  the  provision  left  by  the  dead  was  so  absurdly 
inadequate,  the  promoters  of  Charity  Schools  resolved 
to  fill  some  small  part  of  the  vast  gap  by  means  of 
money  extracted  from  the  living. 

Charity  Schools. 

Although  there  were  a  few  "free  schools"  in  exist- 
ence before  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,*  most  of  the  Charity  Schools  were 
the  result  of  a  movement  stimulated  and  directed  by 
it.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
March  8th,  1698-9.  There  were  present  Lord  Guilford, 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  Mr.  Justice  Hooke,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bray  and  Colonel  Colchester.  There  is  no  detailed 
report,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  before  proceeding  to 
formal  business  the  faithful  five  had  much  informal  talk 
about  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  age,  that  many 
remedies  were  suggested,  and  that  in  the  end  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  was  decided  to  be  the  most  hopeful 
specific.     We  may  be  sure,  also,  that  Colonel  Colchester 

*  In   London  the  Church  had  founded   three   schools   at  Whitechapel 

(1(580),   St.   Marearet's,  Westminster    (1688),  Norton    Folgate  (1691),    and 

St.  James's,  Westminster  (  1697),  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  had  founded 
one  m  Gravel  Lane  Southward  (1687). 
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had  given  an  account  of  his  experiment*  before  the 
meeting  resolved,  "That  we  consider  to-morrow  morning 
how  to  further  and  promote  that  good  Design  of  erecting 
Catecheticall  Schools  in  each  parish  in  and  about 
London,  and  that  Col.  Colchester  and  Dr.  Bray  give 
their  thoughts  how  it  may  be  done."f 

When  the  five  met  again  (not  on  the  morrow  but 
on  the  10th),  they  resolved,  "  That  this  Society  will 
subscribe  a  Stock  for  Insurance  of  the  charge  of  setting 
up  Schools  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hook  do  draw  up  an  Instrument  of  Insur- 
ance and  a  Form  of  Subscription  for  the  Contributors 
in  their  respective  Parishes. "$ 

Here  is  clearly  implied  the  principle  on  which  the 
Society  acted  throughout,  that  the  schools  should  be 
started,  supported,  and  managed  by  local  people.  The 
Society  stimulated,  advised,  inspected,  and  reported  ; 
it  published  cheap  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  and  Catechisms, 
but  it  gave  direct  pecuniary  help  only  where  there  was 
a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  local  subscriptions,  and 
then  it  drew  upon  its  reserve  fund. 

At  a  meeting  on  March  16th,  the  same  five  being 
again  present,  Mr.  Justice  Hook  brought  up  drafts  of 
"  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  Schools  and  the  instru- 
ment of  insurance  which  relates  thereto,  and  which  is  to 
be  subscribed  by  every  member  of  this  Society." 

The  following  was 

"  The  Form  of  Subscription  to  ye  Charity 
Schools  Erected  or  Promoted  by  the  Honble. 
Society,  etc. : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  evident  to  common  observation,  That 
the  growth  of  vice  and  debauchery  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  especially  among  the  poorer  sort.  And  also 
whereas  Christian  vertue  can  grow  from  no  other  root 
than  Christian  Principles,  we  whose  names  are  under- 
written, inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  in  the  County 
of                           ,  being  touched  with  zeal  for  the  honour 

*  l:18th  May  lii!>7.  A  list  of  the  Names  of  the  Children  woh  Cometh  to 
Schoole  mi  Coll.  Colchester's  Accounl  w,h  an  Account  of  their  entrance, 
\\(  bookes  they  were  in.  and  whether  they  have  ree'1  Almes.  Bookes  or  Cloth, 
and  alsoe  w*  bookes  they  are  now  in  and  alsoe  they  thai  arc  gun  out  as 
followeth." 

Tlir  Colchester  Papers  quoted  in  "  Two  Hundred  Years:  The  History  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  l.698r-1898,"  by  W.  0.  B. 
Allen  and  Edmund  McClure,  Condon,  1898,  p.  17. 

t   Two  Hundred  Yea rs,  p.  25.  J   Td.,  p.  26. 
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of  God,  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  our  poor  brethren, 
and  the  Promoting  of  Christian  Knowledge  among  the 
poor  of  this  Parish,  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  yearly 
during  pleasure,  by  four  equal  quarterly  payments,  viz., 
at  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  Lady-Day,  and  Midsummer, 
such  respective  sums  as  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  for 
and  towards  the  setting  up  a  School  within  this  Parish 
for  teaching  poor  children  (whose  parents  are  not  able 
to  afford  them  any  education)  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
repeat  and  understand  the  Church  Catechism  according 
to  the  Rules  and  Orders  lately  printed  and  published  by 
the  direction  of  the  Honble.  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge. 

"  As  witness  our  hands  this  day  of 

Anno  Domini.'''* 

The  model  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Society  (which 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  with  little  or  no  change  in 
most  of  the  schools)  provided  that  the  master  should 
be— 

'•'  1.  A  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  a  sober 
Life  and  Conversation,  and  not  under  the  Age  of  25 
years. 

"  2.  One  that  frequents  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  3.  One  that  hath  a  good  Government  of  himself 
and  Passions. 

"  4.  One  of  a  Meek  Temper  and  Humble  Behaviour. 

"  5.  One  of  a  good  Genius  for  Teaching. 

"  6.  One  who  understands  well  the  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  is  able  to  give 
a  good  Account  thereof  to  the  Minister  of  the  Parish, 
or  Ordinary,  on  Examination. 

"  7.  One  who  can  Write  a  good  Hand,  and  who 
understands  the  Grounds  of  Arithmetic. 

"  8.  One  .vho  keeps  good  Orders  in  his  Family. 

*   Two  Hundred  Years,  p.  27. 

The  Minute  says  that  this  Form  was  "  read  and  approved  of,"  but  there 
are  some  verbal  differences  between  it  and  the  Form  given  in  "  An  Account  of 
(  i  ,  rity  Schools  lati  ly  Erected  in  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland,"  1709,  p.  49. 

It  is  curious  as  containing  the  earliest  instance  in  the  records  of  the 
Pcciety  of  the  employment  of  the  Adjective  chant  ij  before  the  Noun  school. 
TLat  it  should  be  employed  by  a  judge  is  but  natural,  because  the  term  had 
tor  nearly  a  century  been  applied  by  lawyers  to  any  benevolent  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  (43  Eliz.  c.  4.  A.D.  1601). 
"  Charity  Schools"  first  occurs  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  on  Jan.  25th, 
1699/1700,  .  .  .  "  free  schools "  and  ''catechetical  schools"  being  the 
names  previously  adopted.  There  is  one  example  earlier  than  1709  in  the 
new  English  Dictionary,  "  Erecting  a  Charity  School "  being  given  as  the 
title  of  a  sermon  preached  by  March  in  1682. 
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"9.  One  ^lio  is  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Parish  (being  a  Subscriber)  before  he  be  presented  to  be 
Licensed  by  the  Ordinary."* 

The  school  hours  were  to  be  "from  7  to  11  in  the 
Morning  and  from  1  to  5  in  the  Evening  the  Summer 
Half-Year  ;  And  from  8  to  11  in  the  Morning  and  from 
1  to  4  in  the  Evening  the  Winter  Half- Year." 

The  following  "Orders"  to  "be  observed  by  the 
Master  and  Scholars,  etc.  "  are  interesting  : — ■ 

"2.  To  the  End  the  Chief  Design  of  this  School, 
which  is  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children  in  the 
Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as 
Profess'd  and  Taught  in  the  Church  of  England,  may 
be  the  better  promoted  ;  the  Master  shall  make  it  his 
Business  to  Instruct  the  Children  in  the  Principles 
thereof,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Church  Catechism ; 
which  he  shall  first  teach  them  to  pronounce  distinctly 
and  plainly  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  practise,  shall  explain 
it  to  the  meanest  Capacity,  by  some  good  Exposition 
approved  of  by  the  Minister  ;  and  this  shall  be  done 
constantly  twice  a  Week  ;  that  everything  in  the 
Catechism  may  be  the  more  perfectly  repeated  and 
understood  ;  and  afterwards  shall  more  largely  inform 
them  of  their  duty  by  the  help  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  :  And  the  Master  shall  take  particular  Care  of  the 
Manners  and  Behaviour  of  the  Poor  Children.  And  by 
all  proper  Methods  shall  discourage  and  correct  the 
Beginnings  of  Vice,  and  particularly  Lying,  Swearing, 
Cursing,  taking  God's  Name  in  vain,  and  the  Pro- 
phanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  &c.  At  the  same  Time 
minding  them  of  such  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Catechism,  where  those  Things  are  mentioned  as 
foi'bidden  by  God,  and  the  contrary  Things  as  commanded. 
Whereby  the  children  may  the  better  remember  and 
understand  the  Use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their 
Catechism,  and  learn  to  govern  their  lives  thereby. 
And  in  general,  the  Master  (in  the  Business  of  Religion) 
shall  follow  the  Directions  of  the  Minister. 

"  3.  When  any  number  of  the  Children  can  say 
the  Catechism,  the  Master  shall  give  Notice  thereof  to 
the  Minister,  in  order  to  their  being  Catechized  in  the 
Church. 

"  4.  The  Master  shall  teach  them  the  true  spelling  of 
Words,  and  Distinction  of  Syllables,  with  the  Points  and 
Stops,  which  is  necessary  to  true  and  good  Reading,  and 

*  An  Account  of  ('/unity  Schools^  p.  4. 
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seryes  to  make  the  Children  more  mindful  of  what  they 
Read. 

"  5.  As  soon  as  the  Boys  can  Read  competently  well, 
the  Master  shall  teach  them  to  Write  a  fair  legible  Hand, 
with  the  Grounds  of  Arithmetick,  to  fit  them  for  Services 
or  Apprentices. 

"  G.  The  Master  shall  bring  the  Children  to  Church 
twice  every  Lord' s-Day  and  Holy-Day  ;  and  shall  teach 
them  to  behave  themselves  with  all  Reverence  while  they 
are  in  the  House  of  God,  and  to  join  in  the  publick 
Services  of  the  Church.  For  which  Purpose  they  are 
always  to  have  ready  their  Bibles  bound  up  with  the 
Common-Prayer. 

"  11.  The  Children  shall  wear  their  Caps,  Bands, 
Clothes,  and  other  Marks  of  Distinction,  every  Bay  ; 
whereby  the  Trustees  and  Benefactors  may  know  them, 
and  see  what  their  Behaviour  is  abroad." 

The  Orders  to  be  "  Read  and  given  to  the  Parents  on 
the  Admittance  of  their  Children  "  were  : — 

"  1.  That  the  Parents  take  care  to  send  their  Children 
to  School  at  the  School  Hours,  and  keep  them  at  Home 
on  no  pretence  whatsoever  ;  except  in  Case  of  Sickness. 

"  2.  That  they  send  their  Children  Clean,  Wash'd 
and  combed. 

"  3.  That  they  correct  their  Children  for  such  Faults 
as  they  commit  at  Home,  or  inform  the  Master  of  them: 
Whereby  the  whole  Behaviour  of  their  Children  may  be 
the  better  ordered. 

"  4.  That  in  Regard  the  Subscribers  to  this  School 
will  take  due  Care  that  the  Children  shall  suffer  no 
Injuries  by  their  Master's  Correction,  which  is  only 
designed  for  their  Good  :  the  Parents  shall  freely  submit 
their  Children  to  undergo  the  Discipline  of  the  School 
when  guilty  of  any  Faults,  and  forbear  coming  thither 
on  such  Occasion.  So  that  the  Children  may  not  be 
countenanced  in  their  Faults,  nor  the  Master  discouraged 
in  the  Performance  of  his  Duty. 

"  5.  That  the  Parents  set  their  Children  good 
Examples,  and  keep  them  in  good  Order  when  they  are 
at  Home. 

"  6.  And  that  this  School  may  not  only  serve  for  the 
Instruction  and  Benefit  of  the  Children,  but  also  of  their 
Parents,  particularly  of  such  who  cannot  Read  ;  They  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  their  Childrens,  are  frequently 
to  call  on  them  at  Home  to  repeat  their  Catechism,  and 
to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  on  the  Lord's 
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Day,  and  to  use  Prayers  Morning  and  Evening  in  their 
Families  ;  so  that  all  may  the  better  be  informed  of  their 
Duty,  and  by  a  constant  and  sincere  Practice  thereof, 
procure  the  Blessing  of  God  upon  them. 

"  7.  If  the  Parents  do  not  observe  the  said  Orders, 
(which  they  are  to  set  up  in  their  House)  their  Children 
are  to  be  dismist  the  School,  and  to  forfeit  their 
School-Cloaths." 

The  methods  employed  hy  the  Society  for  promoting 
the  establishment  of  schools  may  be  illustrated  by  two 
sets  of  extracts  from  the  first  year's  minutes. 

(1)  St  George's  Southivark.  IS  May  1G99.  "Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Michell  [two  of  the  "  Agents  for 
Schools,"]  report  that  the  Minister  and  a  Society  and 
others  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  South wark,  have 
subscribed  about  sixteen  pounds  per  annum  towards  a 
School  in  that  parish,  and  that  the  officers  of  that  parish 
promise  their  assistance." 

15  June  1099.  "  Resolved  that  the  School  at  St. 
George,  Southwark,  be  forthwith  set  up  aud  that  the 
Insurance  money  be  charged  with  making  good  any 
Deficiency  that  may  happen  in  the  Subscription." 

20  July  1099.  "  Mr.  Bridges  reports  yl  the  School 
at  St.  George  is  much  obstructed. 

"  Ordered  that  the  Agents  treat  with  a  Schoolmaster 
immediately  to  sett  up  a  School  in  that  Parish. 

"  Resolved  that  the  Society  will  ensure  him  one  half- 
3Tear's  pay." 

17  August  1G99.  "  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Shute  [the 
Treasurer]  report  that  they  have  deferred  setting  up  the 
School  in  St.  George's,  Southwark,  in  hopes  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Parish  officers,  etc." 

5  October  1699.  "Mr.  Skate  [probably  the  same  as 
"  Skeat,"  the  Agent,  of  other  Minutes]  reports  that  the 
School  in  St.  George,  Southwark,  is  sett  up." 

12  October  1699.  "  Mr.  Bridges  alsoe  reports  that 
the  School  in  St.  George,  Southwark,  consist's  of  forty 
boys,  who  were  the  worst  in  the  Parish  but  are  much 
reformed." 

(2)  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  25  May  1699.  "Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Michell  report  that  the  Officers  of 
St.  Andrew's  Parish  will  joyn  with  the  Subscribers 
in  setting  up  a  School,  and  that  the  Lord  Hallifax's 
Steward  promis'd  to  procure  an  empty  house  for  that 
purpose." 
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6  July  1699.  One  of  the  Agents  reports  "that  the 
Subscription  at  St.  Andrews  amounts  to  nineteen 
pounds ." 

12  October  1G99.  "Mr.  Bridges  report's  that  in 
St.  Andrew's  parish  Dr.  Manning-ham  has  subscribed 
four  pounds  and  that  he  expects  fifty  pounds  to  be 
subscribed  in  a  week  towards  the  School." 

26  October  1699.  One  of  the  Agents  reports  "that 
about  forty  pounds  per  annum  is  subscribed  in  St. 
Andrews. 

"  Order'd  that  a  school  be  forthwith  sett  up  in 
St.  Andrews  Parish." 

A  few  other  resolutions  may  be  quoted  for  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  methods  of  the  Society  or  the 
conditions  of  the  time. 

30  November  1699.  "  Resolv'd  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Agents  for  raising  Free  Schools  that  they 
require  the  parents  of  such  children  as  they  admitt  to 
School  to  be  present  when  their  children  are  publickly 
catechised. 

"Resolved  that  Dr.  Bray  be  desired  to  represent  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  that  several  charitable  persons 
have  sett  up  Catecheticall  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  poor  Children,  &  that  his  Lordship  be  pleased  to 
direct  the  Parochiall  Ministers  frequently  to  catechise 
them,  &c 

"  Ordered  that  Mr.  Bridges  doe  give  in  to  the  Society 
at  next  meeting  a  list  of  such  persons  of  quality  in  the 
severall  Parishes  where  Schools  are  erected  as  are  fitt  to 
[?  be  asked  for  subscriptions]  for  promoting  the  same.*' 

25  January  1699/1700.  "The  Dean  of  Chichester 
reports  that  he  has  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for 
the  more  easy  Licensing  of  Charity  Schools,*  and  that 
his  Lordship  answer'd  it  was  very  fitt  and  reasonable, 
and  that  he  wrould  take  care  in  it.  ' 

21  September  1699.  Mr.  Michell  and  Mr.  Skate 
report  "that  Mr.  Symms,  the  schoolmaster  at  Cripple- 
gate,  has  discovered  a  secrett  by  which  he  can  teach 
twenty  or  thirty  boys  the  alphabett  in  a  day's  time,  and 
has  taken  forty  poor  boys  for  nothing." 

21  December  1699.  "  Order'd  that  Mr.  Brewster 
desire  Mr.  Symms,  the  Schoolmaster  in  Aldgate,+  to 
attend  Thursday  fortnight." 

*  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  is  employed  in  the  Minutes. 

j  If  Cripplegate  in  the  previous  Minute  or  Aldgate  in  this  is  not  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  Mr.  Symms  must  have  been  transferred  from  one  School  to  the 
other  in  the  interval  between  them. 
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•i  January  1G99/1700.  "  Mr.  Symras  attended  and 
gave  some  account  of  his  Design  relating  to  his  new 
Invention  for  teaching  poor  Children." 

13  January  1700/1.  "  Resolved  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coghan  be  the  Inspector  of  all  the  Charity  Schools  in 
and  about  London  and  Westminster." 

The  inspector's  salary  of  £20  a  year  was  paid  by  the 
Society. 

In  1709  "  the  ordinary  Charge  of  a  School  in  London 
for  Fifty  Boys  Cloath'd  comes  to  about  7ol.  per  annum  ; 
for  which  a  School-Room,  Books,  and  Firing  are  provided, 
a  Master  paid,  and  to  each  Boy  is  given  yearly  three 
Bands,  one  Cap,  one  Coat,  one  Pair  of  Stockings,  and 
one  Pair  of  Shoes." 

"The  ordinary  Charge  of  a  School  in  London  for 
Fifty  Girls  Cloath'd,  comes  to  about  60l.  per  annum ; 
for  which  a  School-Room,  Books,  and  Firing  are  provided, 
and  a  Mistress  paid,  and  to  each  Girl  yearly  is  given  two 
Coifs,  two  Bands,  one  Gown  and  Petticoat,  one  Pair  of 
knit  Gloves,  one  Pair  of  Stockings,  and  two  Pair  of 
Shoes."* 

In  the  same  year  the  "Charge  of  Clothing  a  Poor 
Boy  of  a  Charity  School  in  London  "  is  stated  to  be 
15s.  2d.  and  the  "  Charge  of  Clothing  a  Poor  Girl "  to  be 
12s.  lOd.j-  The  stun  therefore  for  which  a  School-Room, 
Books  and  Firing  were  provided  and  a  Master  or  Mistress 
paid  was  £37  Is.  8d.  or  £27  18s.  4<d. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  founders  formed,  as  we  hnve 
seen,  the  primary  source  of  income  for  a  school.  These 
soon  began  to  be  supplemented  by  endowments  given  to 
help  existing  or  establish  new  schools.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Reports  for  1709  are  typical  :  — 

"  Ashton  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  —  A 
Charity  School  newly  founded  and  endowed  with  201.  a 
Year.  A  School-House  and  Chappel  built,  open'd  at 
Midsummer  1708  by  Mrs.  Jemima  Creed  Deceased,  a 
Young  Lady  of  an  extraordinary  Pious  Life  and  Death. "| 

"  Croxton,  Cambridgeshire. —  A  School  is  lately 
opened  here,  for  15  poor  Children,  and  a  Dissenter  has 
settled  Si.  per  annum  upon  it  for  ever."§ 

•'Holms  Chappel,  in  Cheshire, Four  Pound ]^er  annum 
settled  for  a  Master  to  teach  10  poor  Boys  of  that 
Chappelry,  or  of  the  Parish  of  Sanbach.  The  Bene- 
factor also  allows  lOd.  in  Bread  to  the  Children  every 

*  An  Account  of  Charity  Schools,  p.  13.  t  Id.,  p.  50. 

X  Id.,  p.  14.  §  Id.,  p.  18. 
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Lord's  D;:y,  and  a  Bible  to  each  Boy  when  he  can  Read. 
He  has  also  made  a  Provision  for  buying  them  Blue 
Coats  and  Caps."* 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  such  endow- 
ments, but  the  Charity  Commissioners  found  existing  in 
1842,1,241  "non-classical"  endowed  schools,  which  had 
been  established  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  addition  to  subscriptions  and  endowments  there 
was  a  third  source  of  income — Church  collections.  These 
were  so  systematic  that  the  Society  published  "  an 
Account  when  and  where  Lectures  .  .  .  are  preached 
and  collections  made  for  the  Setting  up  and  Maintaining 
Charity-Schools  for  the  Information  of  such  as  are 
Strangers  and  desire  an  Opportunity  of  Contributing 
thereto."  "  Every  first  [or  second  or  third  or  fourth] 
Sunday  in  the  month  at  5  in  the  evening"  is  a  frequent 
entry  ;  "  Every  Sunday  evening  at  5  "  occurs  sometimes. 
At  St.  Ann's,  Westminster,  there  were  sermons  "  the 
Sunday  next  before  Christmas-day  at  10  in  the  morning 
and  2  in  the  afternoon,"  and  at  the  neighbouring  St. 
Margaret's  "  the  second  Sunday  in  January  at  10  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon."  At  St.  Margaret's 
in  1710,  when  a  good  many  Members  of  Parliament 
were  probably  present,  the  collections  amounted  to 
£140  lis.  7(7. ,  increased  to  £103  15s.  7d.  by  contributions 
subsequently  sent  in. 

These  liberal  offerings  were  reported  to  the  Society 
on  January  25th,  when  the  Treasurer  also  reported 
"  that  an  unknown  person  had  put  into  the  bason  of 
collections  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  the  last  Lord's  Day, 
fourteen  guineas  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  directed  '  To 
the  Trustees  of  the-  Charity  School '  in  that  Parish,  and 
inscribed  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  : — 

"  '  That  the  donor  was  a  person  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  ;  and  that  his  want  of  learning  induced  him, 
as  God  had  enabled  him,  to  encourage  it  in  others.'  ' 

"  Mr.  Mayo  reported  that  the  same  sum  was  given  in 
a  paper  of  words  to  the  same  effect  about  three  months 
since,  to  the  collection  made  at  the  door  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church  ;  which  he  supposes  might  come  from  the  same 
person."! 

Besides  the  sermons  in  connection  with  particular 
schools  there  was,  once  a  year,  a  sermon  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  pupils  from  all  the  schools  "in  and 

'    An  Acct  unt  of  Charity  Schools,  p.  22.       t   Two  Hundred  Years,  p.  144. 
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about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster."  Of  the 
first  Strype  writes  : — 

"  It  was  a  wondrous  surprising,  as  well  as  pleasing 
sight,  that  happened  June  the  8th,  1704,  when  ail  the 
boys  and  girls  maintained  at  these  schools,  in  their 
habits,  walked  two  and  two,  with  their  Masters  and 
Mistresses,  some  from  Westminster,  and  some  through 
London ;  with  many  of  the  Parish  ministers  going 
before  them  ;  and  all  meeting  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
( 'hurch,  where  a  seasonable  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Willis,  upon  Genesis  xviii.  19,  /  know 
Him  that  He  will  command  His  children,  &c. ;  the 
children  being  placed  in  the  galleries.  They  were  about 
two  thousand;  and  each  had  a  small  piece  of  paper 
fastened  to  their  breasts  or  sleeves,  showing  to  what 
parish  they  belonged ;  and  a  printed  paper  in  their 
hands,  giving  an  account  of  these  Schools.  The  sum 
whereof  was  that  these  poor  children  were  all  taught, — - 
the  boys,  reading  and  writing,  and  casting  of  accounts  ; 
the  girls,  sewing  and  working  ;  and  also  all  diligently 
instructed  in  the  Catechism,  in  which  they  are  publicly 
examined  in  the  Churches  on  the  Lord's  Day,  after  the 
evening  sermon." 

From  1705  to  1737  the  '-Anniversary  Sermon  "  was 
preached  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  from  1738  to  1781  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  After  three  quarters 
of  a  century  the  schools  had  obtained  so  firm  a  hold  on 
the  public  interest  that  henceforth  St.  Paul's  alone  was 
lar^e  enough  to  hold  the  five  thousand  children  and 
the  seven  thousand  spectators  drawn  to  see  them.* 

The  Anniversary  and  other  important  Sermons  were 
generally  "  published  at  the  request  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned  in  the  said  charity."  There  was  necessarily 
little  latitude  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  there  was 
generally  a  good  deal  of  platitude  in  the  treatment 
of  it,  though  when  a  man  like  Bishop  Butler  preached 
(as  he  did  in  1745)  we  have  a  rare  combination  of 
sound  sense,  fervid  piety,  and  close  reasoning  with 
massive  eloquence.  Very  different  was  next  year's 
sermon  by  Dr.  Lavington,|  wdiose  dulness  is  relieved 
by  only  one  sentence,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Society's 

*  The  sermon  in  Si.  Paul's  continued  from  1782  to  1S77,  and  was  then 

given  up  less  because  the  Charity  Scl Is  were  disappearing  than  because 

the  erection  of  the  galleries  prevented  for  weeks  the  holding  of  the  daily 
service,  and  the  storage  from  year  to  year  of  the  inflammable  material  for 
the  galleries  increased  the  risk  of  fire. 

t  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  ami  author  of  "  The  Enthusiasm  of  the 
Mel  bodists  a  in!  Papists  Compared." 
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"  diffusive  distribution  of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and 
other  religious  treatises,  pointed  against  profaneness, 
popery,  enthusiasm,  infidelity,  and  whatever  more  prac- 
tical vices  are  destructive  both  of  present  and  future 
well-being."*  A  sermon  by  the  learned  Dr.  Parr  must 
have  taken  five  hours  to  deliver  if  the  whole  of  the 
matter  printed  was  spoken. 

However  small  may  have  been  the  value  of  the 
sermons  as  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory  a  set  of  them 
would  be  worth  having,  because  they  were  generally 
followed  by  an  appendix  giving  statistics  and  reports  of 
the  schools. 

From  the  figures  for  1709  I  find  that  there  were  at 
the  close  of  the  Society's  first  decade  "  in  and  about 
London  and  Westminster  and  within  ten  miles  thereof" 
88  schools,  educating  2,181  boys  and  1,221  girls  ;  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  were  "about"  £4,180  Ids.  2d. 
per  annum  ;  the  collections  at  sermons  were  "about" 
£2,017  Is.  3d.  per  annum;  the  "gifts'  to  the  schools 
from  the  beginning"  amounted  to  £9,517  Is.  4c?.;  and 
9G3  boys  and  405  ^irls  had  been  "  put  out  apprentices 
from  the  beginning."  At  the  same  time  there  were 
254  schools  in  England  and  25  in  Wales.  The  situation 
of  these  bears  no  relation  to  the  population.  Thus, 
while  Lancashire  had  only  4,  Rutland  had  6,  and 
Pembrokeshire  15.  The  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  schools  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  patrons.  Pembrokeshire  had  15 
because  the  chief  magnate  of  the  county,  Sir  John 
Philipps  of  Picton  Castle,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Society. f 

Four  years  later  Addison  wrote  "  There  was  no  part 
of  the  show  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  [for  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht]  that  so  much  pleased  and  affected  me  as  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  were  ranged  with  so  much 
order  and  decency  in  that  part  of  the  Strand  which 
reaches  from  the  May-Pole  to  Exeter  Change.  Such  a 
numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed  in  the  charity 
of  their  benefactors,  was  a   spectacle  pleasing  both   to 

*  A  Sermon  preached  inthe  Parish  Church  of  Clirist  Church.  London,  on 
Thursday,  May  1st,  1746,  p.  22. 

t  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  first  three  invited  by  the  original  five  members, 
on  A}'ril  5th,  1699,  to  join  the  Society.  On  December  21st  of  the  same  year 
it  was  resolved  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Sr  John  Philips 
for  the  Noble  and  Christian  Example  he  has  shewn  in  refusing  a  Challenge 
after  the  Highest  Provocation  Imaginable,  and  that  the  Lord  Guilford  be 
I  in  acquaint  him  therewith." — Two  Hundred  Years,  p.  48. 
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God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  than  could  have  been  expected  by  all 
the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph.  Never  did  a  more  full 
and  unspotted  chorus  of  human  creatures  join  together 
in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The  care  and  tenderness  which 
appeared  in  the  looks  of  their  several  instructors,  who 
were  disposed  among  this  little  helpless  people,  could 
not  forbear  touching  every  heart  that  had  any  sentiments 

of  humanity 

"  I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of  Charity 
Schools,  which  of  late  years  has  so  universally  prevailed 
through  the  whole  nation,  as    the  glory  of  the   age  we 

live  in It  seems   to   promise  us   an  honest   and 

virtuous  posterity.  There  will  be  few  in  the  next 
generation  who  will  not  at  least  be  able  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  not  had  an  early  tincture  of  religion."  * 

The  success  of  a  method  may  be  measured  by  the 
condemnation  as  well  as  by  the  commendation  which  it 
evokes.  When  people  revile  a  cause  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  alive,  and  there  were  people  who  reviled 
Charity  Schools.  Addison,  as  we  have  seen,  praised 
them  in  an  article  ;  his  contemporary,  Bernard  de 
Mandeville,  vilified  them  in  an  essay.  This  wTas  appended 
to  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  the  sub-title  of  which 
"  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits  "  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  value  of  his  opinion. 

Mandeville  is  so  verbose  and  digressive  that  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  his  argument.  He  begins  by  drawing 
a  distinction  between  charity  and  pity,  in  order  to  lead 
up  to  the  contention  that,  as  the  schools  were  the  result 
of  the  second  feeling  and  not  of  the  first,  they  were 
misnamed.  Then,  forgetting  that  he  had  ascribed  them 
to  pit}r,  he  ascribes  them  to  "  pride  and  vanity."  By 
imputing  mean  motives  he  proved  that  he  had  a  mean 
mind  ;  he  also  proved  that  he  had  an  illogical  mind,  for 
the  question  was  not  why  the  schools  were  founded  but 
whether  they  were  worth  founding.  Mandeville  is,  of 
course,  prepared  to  assert  that  they  were  not.  They 
would  not  promote  religion,  because  "  the  most  knowing 
and  polite  part  of  a  nation  have  everywhere  the  least 
of  it"  and  "ignorance  is,  to  a  proverb,  counted  to  be 
the  mother  of  devotion."  They  would  not  promote 
good  manners,  because  "  the  master  is  not  greatly 
qualified,   as   may  be  guessed   by  his  salary,   and  if  he 

*   The  Giiardian,  No.  105  (July  ]  Ith    1713). 
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could  teach  .  .  .  manners  he  has  not  time  for  it." 
They  might  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  these  are 
acquirements  which  only  unfit  the  poor  for  their  proper 
work  and  puff  them  up  with  conceit.  A  good  old  Tory 
like  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  expected  to  sympathise  with 
the  last  objection,  but  he  was  too  clear  a  thinker. 
"  When  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,'1  he  said, 
"  it  is  no  longer  of  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced 
waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work,  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats  we  should  have  people  working  in 

laced  waistcoats Sir,    you    must    not    neglect 

doing  a  thing  immediately  good  from  fear  of  remote 
evil, — from  fear  of  its  being  abused." 

It  would  be  w;iste  of  time  to  follow  Mandeville's 
meanderings  further,  since  all  the  objections  against 
the  education  of  the  poor  are  stated  concisely,  and 
answered  fully,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  in  "  An  Essay 
towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity  Schools." 

The  most  curious  thing  about  these  old  objections  is 
that  they  are  still  so  very  new.  The  arguments  urged 
in  1728  against  the  schools  provided  by  charity  are 
urged  in  1907  against  the  schools  provided  by  the  State, 
the  only  difference  being  that  fewer  people  believe  in 
their  force  now.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not  heard 
that 

"There  is  no  Need  for  any  Learning  at  all  for  the 
meanest  Ranks  of  Mankind:  Their  Business  is  to 
Labour  not  to  Think  :  Their  Duty  is  to  do  what  they 
are  commanded,  to  fill  up  the  most  servile  Posts,  and 
to  perform  the  lowest  Offices  and  Drudgeries  of  Life  for 
the  Conveniency  of  their  Superiors,  and  common  Nature 
gives  them  Knowledge  enough  for  this  purpose  ?  "  * 

Who  has  not  heard  that 

"  If  the  Poor  have  any  Manner  of  Learning  bestowed 
upon  them,  they  grow  proud  and  haughty  ;  they  think 
they  are  immediately  fit  for  better  Business,  and  they 
will  not  be  content  to  do  servile  Work  ?" 

Who  has  not  heard 

"  A  general  Complaint  of  bad  Servants  in  our  Day  ? 
Are  they  not  high  and  haughty  and  wastful  ?  Do  they 
not  claim  larger  Wages  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to 
do  the  servile  Works  that  belong  to  their  Place  ?  And 
what  can  this  be  imputed  to  more  than  to  their  Education 

*   Op.  elt..  p.  it;.  t  Id.,  p.  21. 
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in  these  Charity-Schools,  wherein  they  are  bred  up  to 
more  Learning  and  Knowledge  than  the  Poor  had  in  the 
Days  of  our  Fathers  ?  "* 

Substitute  "  Board  Schools  "  for  "  Charity  Schools  " 
(there  are  still  Board  Schools  in  the  newspapers)  and 
this  objection  might  have  been  quoted  from  the  current 
Daily  Mail.  The  era  when  mistresses  were  satisfied 
is  always  in  the  past,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
servants  never  were  so  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

To  the  fifth  objection  that  though  it  may  be  reason- 
able to  teach  poor  children  reading,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  teach  them  writing,  Dr.  Watts  concedes  some  weight ; 
and  to  the  seventh  objection  he  concedes  that  there  is  no 
need  for  charity  scholars  to  learn  "to  handle  the  Pen  in 
a  nice  and  artful  Manner,  to  write  a  fine  Hand  and  to 
excell  in  curious  Penmanship  ;  no  need  of  their  entring 
into  the  Learned  Languages,  or  the  Deeps  of  Arith  metick, 
which  are  proper  for  Divines  and  Physicians,  for 
Merchants  and  their  Clerks,  for  Accomptants  and 
Mathematicians,  and  the  Children  of  Gentlemen."  f 

He  adds 

"  I  do  not  think  it  reasonable  that  Schools  of  Charity 
should  breed  up  Children  to  all  that  Politeness  in  any 
Science,  which  should  belong  only  to  young  Persons  of 
higher  Rank,  and  in  better  Circumstances,  and  whose 
Parents  can  furnish  out  a  better  Education  for  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  urged,  the  schools 
continued  to  increase  in  number,  for  the  people  who 
thought  the  criticisms  fallacious  kept  on  subscribing, 
and  the  people  who  thought  the  criticisms  sound  never 
had  subscribed.  The  following  figures  show  the  progress 
made  from  1709  to  1720  and  from  1720  to  1746  :— 




1709. 

1720. 

1746. 

Number  of  schools  : 

In  Loudon  and  Westminster 

88 

131 

146 

In  England     -             -             ... 

254 

1,097 

1,258 

In  Wales     ----- 

25 

57 

71 

Number  of  pupils  : 

In  London  and  Westminster — 

Roys          -             -             ... 

2,181 

3,166 

3,426 

Girls     ----- 

L.221 

l.'.isr, 

2,049 

3,402 

5,152 

5, 1 7:. 

Id.,  p.  24. 
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17n;). 

1720. 

1746. 

Number  of  pupils — cunt. 
In  England 

Boys         -                                       - 
Girls     ----- 

— 

1 6,662 
3,212 

18,479 
3,779 

— 

19,874 

■_':'.i>;,s 

In  Wales — 

Boys         -            -            - 
Girls     -            -            - 

— 

633 
79 

1,027 
136 

— 

712 

1,163 

Total  number  of  pupils* 

— 

25,738 

28,896 

The  Report  for  1746  is  the  latest  I  possess,  but 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  writing  in  1792,  says  : — 

"  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Charity  Schools 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
^Knowledge,  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  1,631  of 
these  Schools  established  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
Reformation ;  in  which,  allowing  for  the  deficiency 
occasioned  by  some  of  them  having  been  suffered  to 
drop,  there  are  still  40,000  children  educated  annually."! 

Mrs.  Trimmer  remarks  that  "  Many  ill  consequences 
are  observed  to  arise  among  the  higher  orders  of  people 
from  educating  the  children  of  persons  whose  opulence 
is  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  and  who  have  made 
themselves  respectable  without  the  aid  of  literary  ac- 
quirements, together  with  those  whose  parents  are  of 
high  rank  and  independent  fortune. "% 

When  Mrs.  Trimmer  wrote,  Sunday  Schools  were 
being  generally  established.  Here  and  there,  also,  there 
were  Schools'  of  Industry,  like  that  which  William 
Corston  had  established  at  Fincham.§  Mrs.  Trimmer 
therefore  contends  that  as  the  children  of  self-made  men 
should  not  be  educated  with  the  children  of  men  "  of 
independent  rank  and  high  fortune,"  so  "  the  child  or 
orphan  of  a  pious  clergyman  or  a  respectable  but  reduced 
tradesman  "    should    not    "  be    brought    up    among    the 

*  Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation  will  find  that 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  was  about  twenty,  but  these  were 
onlv  the  charity  pupils.     Many  of  the  schools  had  paying  pupils  also. 

t  Reflections  upon  the  Education  of  Children  in  Charity  Softools,  p.  12. 

t  Id,,  p.  7. 

<  See  my  Joseph  Lancaster,  p.  17. 
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offspring  of  thieves  and  vagabonds."*  The  dullest  and 
most  disreputable  should  be  sent  to  the  Schools  of 
Industry,  the  brightest  and  most  reputable  to  Charity 
Schools,  and  the  opportunities  of  observation  afforded 
by  the  Sunday  Schools  should  be  utilised  to  find  out 
which  were  the  promising  and  which  the  unpromising 
pupils.  She  further  advocates  the  conversion  of  some 
of  the  Charity  Schools  into  Schools  of  Industry,  and 
the  retention  of  the  rest  for  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  who  "would  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  office 
of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  Charity  Schools,  which  very  few  of  the  present 
generation  till  with  propriety."! 

According  to  Mrs.  Trimmer,  the  Charity  Schools  had 
fallen  from  their  high  estate.     She  says  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  plan  is  still  in  force  which 
was  originally  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
children  educated  by  charity  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  exercise  them 
betimes  to  the  practice  of  piety:  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  education  of  children  brought  up  in  Charity 
Schools  is  in  general  very  defective  in  these  particulars. 
In  order  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  imperfection 
proceeds,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  is  now  the 
general  mode  of  putting  this  plan  in  execution — which 
I  conceive  to  be  this  : 

"  The  children,  in  most  Charity  Schools,  are  at  first 
taught  to  read  in  a  Spelling  Book,  the  lessons  of  which 
consist  chiefly  of  sentences  collected  from  the  Scriptures, 
most  of  them  in  figurative  language  ;  as  soon  as  they 
can  read  and  spell  a  little,  they  are  put  into  the  New 
Testament,  and  when  they  have  read  this  from  beginning 
to  end,  they  proceed  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  go 
through  that  in  the  same  manner,  without  regard  to 
anything  further  than  improvement  in  the  art  of 
reading.  They  learn,  by  stated  regular  tasks,  the 
columns  of  spelling  in  the  Spelling  Book  ;  and  in  some 
schools  they  are  taught  English  grammar,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Once  or  twice  a  week  the  scholars  are 
catechised,  that  is,  they  stand  up  in  classes,  and  answer 
in  rotation  the  questions  in  the  Church  Catechism  and 
explanations  of  it.  They  learn,  perhaps,  besides,  chap- 
ters, prayers,  &c.  by  heart,  and  are  sometimes  taught 
psalmody.  They  go  to  Church  twice  every  Sunday, 
and,  where  there  is  weekly  duty  performed,  they  attend 

*  Op.  oit.,  p.  8.  t  J'!-  !■•  19. 
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also  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Holidays.  When  the 
scholars  leave  school  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  servants 
or  apprentices,  a  Bible,  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  are  given  to  them  ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  years  they  have  been  at  school,  they 
must  necessarily  be  furnished  with  a  competent  share 
of  Christian  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  read  with 
advantage  and  improvement  as  long  as  they  live. 

"  How  far  the  original  plan  of  education  answered 
at  the  first  introduction  of  Charity  Schools,  is  not  easy 
to  determine  at  this  distance  of  time;  but,  for  several 
obvious  reasons,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  more 
effectual  then  than  it  is  now  ;  for  it  was  very  natural 
for  those  whose  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  led  them 
to  establish  and  endow  these  schools,  to  continue  their 
zeal  towards  the  objects  of  their  benevolence,  to  give 
personal  attendance,  and  to  examine  the  children  them- 
selves, in  order  to  see  whether  their  design  was  properly 
executed.  Add  to  this,  that  public  catechising  was  much 
more  generally  practised  in  former  times  than  it  has 
been  of  late  years,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  principles 
of  orthodox  Christianity  from  corruption.  So  that,  most 
probably,  the  children  who  were  first  received  into 
Charity  Schools  had  the  benefit  of  more  verbal  instruc- 
tion than  those  who  now  fill  their  places  ;  of  course 
they  were  not  left,  as  many  of  the  latter  are,  to  the 
discretion  of  teachers  ill  qualified  to  explain  difficult 
words  and  phrases,  and  illustrate  points  of  doctrine, 
which  frequently  require  to  be  placed  in  a  variety  of 
lights  to  be  accommodated  to  the  comprehension  of 
children. 

"  How  the  laudable  custom  of  catechising  fell  into 
such  disuse,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  It  has 
been  imputed  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  poor  to  send 
their  children  to  be  catechised  ;  but  surely  this  cannot 
be  justly  urged  against  the  teachers  in  Charity  Schools, 
who  ought  not  to  have  a  matter  of  such  moment  left  to 
their  option. 

"  In  many  parishes  the  good  old  customs  above 
mentioned  are  still  kept  up  through  the  piety  and 
benevolence  of  the  resident  ministers  and  other  trustees, 
and  a  very  manifest  difference  is  observable  between 
the  children  educated  under  these  advantages,  and 
those  who  have  them  not  ;  yet  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  without  giving  offence,  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  upon  the  original  plan,  even 
when  conducted  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  attention ; 
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and  that  where  these  are  wanting,  and  the  teacher  is 
deficient  in  knowledge  or  judgment  whatever  means 
can  be  devised  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  verbal 
instruction,  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  patrons  of  the  poor,  and  the  friends 
of  Christianity,  who  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  rising  generation  is  exposed  in  this  age  of 
controversy  and  infidelity."* 

Mrs.  Trimmer  is  not  content  with  pointing  out  the 
disease.  She  has  a  remedy  to  propose,  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  school-books  written  by  her,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is 
occupied.  Whether  the  disease  really  existed  or  only 
served  as  an  excuse  for  recommending  the  remedy  it 
would  be  uncharitable  to  inquire  too  curiously. 

Welsh  Charity  Schools. 

The  student  of  educational  history  will  be  greatly 
mistaken  if,  after  tracing  the  course  of  any  movement 
in  England,  he  assumes  that  what  appears  to  be  the  same 
movement  followed  the  same  course  in  Wales.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  laws  which  apply  to  England  apply  to 
Wales  also,  and  that  the  forces  felt  in  England  have 
been  felt  in  Wales  also,  but  the  converse  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  Wales  has  always  worn  its  rue  with  a 
difference. 

One  of  the  earliest  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  accorded  special  treatment  to  the  Principality. 
In  1649,  within  a  month  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
an  Act  was  passed  "  for  the  better  Propagation  and 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales  and  Redress  of  some 
Grievances."  By  this  Act  seventy  Commissioners  were 
appointed  with  "  lull  power  and  authority  .  .  .  to  receive 
all  articles  or  charges  which  shall  be  exhibited  against 
any  parson,  vicar,  curate  or  schoolmaster  .  .  .  for  any 
delinquency,  scandal,  malignancy  or  non-residency  "  and 
to  require  the  accused  to  appear  before  them.  But  the 
Commissioners  could  do  more  than  hear  charges.  "  To 
the  end  that  godly  and  painful  men  of  able  gifts  and 
knowledge  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  of  approved 
conversation  for  piety  may  be  employed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  counties  aforesaid  (which  heretofore 
abounded  in  ignorance  and  profaneness)  and  that  fit 
persons  of  approved  piety  and  learning  might  have 
encouragement  to  employ  themselves  in  the  education  of 

*  Id.,  p.  29. 
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children  in  piety  and  good  literature"  the  said  Commis- 
sioners were  authorised  to  grant  certificates  of  approba- 
tion to  persons  considered  suitable  "  for  the  advancement 
of  the  gospel  or  for  the  keeping  of  schools  and  education 
of  children"  ;  and  to  pay  ministers  a  hundred  pounds  and 
schoolmasters  forty  pounds  a  year  out  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

The  Intermediate  (formerly  the  Grammar)  School 
at  Cardigan  (founded  in  1G53)  is  probably  the  only 
existing  monument  of  the  activity  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Vavasor 
Powell,  they  established  over  seventy  free  schools  in  the 
chief  towns  of  Wales.  After  the  happy  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  most  of  the  schoolmasters  were  deprived  for 
Nonconformity. 

Among  the  London  ministers  deprived  for  the  same 
cause  was  Thomas  Gouge,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's. 
Happening  to  read  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  Alleine  (a 
friend  of  Vavasor  Powell)  a  passage  about  Alleine's 
desire  to  evangelise  the  Principality,  Gouge  resolved  to 
undertake  the  work.  In  1G72  he  visited  South  Wales, 
inquired  how  many  parents  were  willing  that  their 
children  should  be  taught,  engaged  teachers,  and  esta- 
blished schools.  He  caused  an  edition  of  the  Welsh 
Testament  and  a  translation  of  the  "  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  "  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  partly  at  his  own 
expense  and  partly  with  the  aid  of  subscriptions.  His 
labours  were  so  successful  that  in  1(374  he  was  obliged 
to  form  a  Trust  to  aid  him,  and  before  his  death  in  1081 
over  three  hundred  schools  had  been  opened.* 

The  operations  of  the  Trust  then  gradually  ceased, 
but  the  English  workers  applied  in  their  own  country 
the  lessons  which  they  had  learned  in  Wales.  That  the 
action  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge was  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Gouge  we  have 
ample  contemporary  evidence.  Strype,  after  describing 
the  London  Charity  Schools,  says  :— 

"  This  favour  of  the  Londoners  toward  poor  children 
began  divers  Years  ago  in  North  and  South  Wales. 
wTien  about  the  year  1670  the  Poverty  and  Ignorance 
of  those  Parts  raised  a  compassion  in  the  Hearts  of 
many  good  Citizens  (  which  must  be  recorded  to  their 
Honour).  So  that  they  and  their  Interest  contributed 
such  Sums  of  Money  as  maintained  a  great  number  of 
poor  Welch  children  at  School,  to   read   English,  Write, 

*    Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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and  cast  Accompts.  And  Schools  for  that  purpose  were 
ereated  and  settled-  in  many  Places  in  those  Countries. 
And  this  pious  Practice  so  flourished,  that  in  the  year 
1074  or  1075  Certificate  was  made,  that  in  86  of  the 
chief  Towns  and  Parishes  in  Wales,  11G2  poor  children 
were  put  to  School,  over  and  above  200  put  to  School 
the  last  Year  by  the  Charity  of  others.  And  this 
Charity  had  already  provoked  divers  Landlords  and 
Inhabitants  of  several  Towns  and  Parishes  in  Wales  to 
put  803  of  the  poorest  Welch  children  to  School  upon 
their  own  Accounts.  So  that  2225  in  all  were  already 
put  to  School  to  learn  as  before. 

"  And  this  Charity  extended  not  only  to  poor 
Children,  but  to  the  Rest  of  the  poor  Welch  Inhabitants 
to  furnish  them  with  Christian  Knowledge.  For  by  this 
Charity  they  had  distributed  freely  among  them  a 
great  number  of  pious  Books  translated  and  printed  in 
the  Welch  Language.  So  that  in  the  Year  1074,  there 
had  been  bought  and  distributed  in  several  Families 
32  Welch  Bibles,  and  479  Welch  New  Testaments  ; 
Which  were  all  that  could  be  bought  up  in  London  or 
Wales;  Besides  500  Whole  Duties  of  Hart  bought  and 
disposed  in  like  manner.  And  2500  Practice  of  Piety, 
with  some  Hundreds  of  Licenced  Treatises  translated 
into  Welch  were  then  printing,  and  almost  finished  ; 
wThich  were  to  be  freely  given  also  to  the  Poor  People  in 
those  Parts. 

"  This  became  a  Trust,  and  was  connected  to  several 
Eminent  Ministers  of  London,  viz.  :  Dr.  Tillotson, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Whichcote, 
Dr.  Simon  Ford,  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Outram,  Dr.  Patrick, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Durham,  Dr.  Meriton,  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Burton,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Matthew  Poole,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Gouge,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London ; 
which  last  also  devoted  himself  and  his  Estate  to  this 
Service  and  Labour  of  Love  ;  Going  himself  divers  Years 
successively  into  Wales  from  Place  to  Place,  enduring  in 
his  old-Age  all  the  Fatigues  of  Travelling  in  that 
Mountainous  Country  to  oversee  and  manage  this  great 
Public  Work. 

"There  were  also  in  the  same  Trust  some  Eminent 
Citizens  of  the  Laity,  as  Thomas  Firmin,  Henry  Norton, 
John  Du  Bois,  and  some  few  others. "* 


Strype's  Edition  of  Stoic's  Surrey,  ed.  1720,  Bk.  Y.  p.  (;;. 
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We  have  seen  that  through  the  zeal  and  generosity 
of  Sir  John  Philipps  a  considerable  number  of  Charity 
Schools  were,  early  in  the  history  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  established  in  the 
counties  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen.  With  the  aid 
of  Bishop  Lloyd,  Bishop  Evans,  Bishop  Humphreys. 
Dean  John  Jones  of  Bangor,  and  others,  schools  were 
established  in  the  remaining  counties,  so  that  by  1735 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
existence.  Welsh  activity  then  took  another  direction, 
and  the  Circulating  Schools  came  into  being. 

I  have  given  a  full  account  of  these  in  a  former 
number  of  the  "  Educational  Record."*  Now,  there- 
fore, I  need  only  repeat  that  they  were  started  by 
Sir  John  Philipps's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones 
of  Llanddowror,  in  1737,  continued  by  Madame  Bevan 
from  his  death  in  1761  till  her  own  death  in  1779  ;  that 
their  purpose  was  simply  to  teach  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  Welsh  ;  that  when,  after  the  labour  of  a  few 
months,  this  purpose  had  been  accomplished  in  one 
neighbourhood  the  master  was  moved  to  another  ;  and 
that  during  Jones's  management  152,212  children  and 
adults  were  taught  in  3,185  schools,  and  during  Madame 
Bevan's,  103,838  in  3,280  schools.  I  may  add  that 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  greatly 
aided  the  movement,  both  by  collecting  subscriptions 
and  by  publishing  cheap  Welsh  Bibles,  Catechisms,  etc. 
To  the  list  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Society  for  the 
year  1745-6  is  appended  "  a  List  of  Benefactions  .... 
on  Account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  Jones  "  amounting 
to  £513  15^.  6d.  and  a  list  of  "  Benefactions  towards  an 
Impression  of  Bibles  in  the  Welch  Language  "  amounting 
to  £196  17s.  6d.  Trusting  in  "  the  same  good  Providence 
which  "  had  "  hitherto  so  wonderfully  prospered  this  and 
all  their  other  Undertakings  for  the  Glory  of  God  and 
the  Salvation  of  Men  "  the  Society  had  already  made  a 
contiact  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  f  >r  printing 
15,000  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer  Books  with  the  Psalms 
in  metre,  estimated  to  cost  £3,142  5s.  f  This  impression 
was  finished  in  1748  and  exhausted  in  less  than  four  years. 
In  1752  therefore  another  edition  of  15.000  was  printed 
with  5,000  New  Testaments  and  5,000  Common  Prayer 
Books.  This  natui-ally  took  a  longer  time  to  exhaust, 
but  in  1768,  20,000  copies  of  the  Bible  were  printed  and 

*  June  1900. 

t  Account    of  the   Society  for    Promoting    Christian   Knowledge,  1716. 
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in  1799,  10,000  copies  of  the  Bible  with  Prayer  Book 
and  Psalms,  and  21,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament.* 
The  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Circulating 
Schools  50,000  Bibles  should  have  been  bought  by  a 
people  so  few  and  so  poor  as  the  Welsh  is  surely  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  success  of  the  schools  in  teaching 
reading  and  to  the  use  made  of  the  newly  acquired 
power. 

Dissenting  Charity  Schools. 

Though  the  Charity  Schools  started  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  were  pre-eminently 
Church  institutions,  they  were  sometimes  supported  by 
wealthy  Dissenters  and  sometimes  attended  by  poor 
ones.  The  more  zealous  Dissenters  would  have  pre- 
ferred Dissenting  schools,  especially  after  the  Church 
schools  became  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  suspicion  was  so  well  founded  that  in 
171 G  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  a  Circular  on 
the  subject  to  the  London  Trustees.  His  Grace  earnestly 
exhorted  them  "  rigorously  to  animadvert  upon  all, 
Avhether  Children  or  Teachers,  who  either  appear,  or  suffer 
them  to  appear  at  any  time  in  publick,  to  affront  the 
Government,  and  bear  a  Part  in  those  Tumults  and 
Riots,  which  are  so  great  a  Scandal,  as  well  as  Prejudice, 
to  the  trood  Order  and  Peace  of  the  Realm.  And  likewise, 
if  there  be  any  of  these  Schools,  that  meddle  with  poli- 
tical or  party  Principles,  that  they  ought  immediately 
to  be  thrown  aside,  as  pernicious  to  the  original  Design 
of  these  pious  Nurseries."  t 

The  Circular  not  producing  all  the  effect  desired, 
the  Archbishop,  some  time  afterwards,  issued  a  second, 
recommending  the  Trustees  "  to  require  all  the  Masters 
and  Mistresses  under  their  Direction,  not  only  to  take 
the  Oaths  to  the  Government  before  their  Admission, 
but  at  the  time  of  their  Admission  to  subscribe  to  some 
such  solemn  Promise,  or  Declaration  as  the  following, 
viz.  That  they  do  heartily  acknowledge  his  Majesty 
King  George  to  be  the  only  lawful  and  rightful  King  of 
these  Realms;  and  will  to  the  utmost  of  their  Power 
educate  the  Children  committed  to  their  Charge  in  a 
true  Sense  of  their  Duty  to  him  as  such  ;  That  they  will 
not,  by  any  Words  or  Actions,  do  any  thing  whereby  to 
lessen  their  Esteem  of,  or  their  Obedience  to,  the  present 
Government.     That  upon  all  publick  Days,  when  their 

*   Tico  Hundred  Years,  p.  203. 

t  Account  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Cliristian  Knowledge^  ]>.  24. 
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Children  may  be  likely  to  appear  among  any  disorderly 
Persons,  they  will  do  their  best  to  keep  them  in,  and 
severely  punish  them,  if  they  shall  hear  of  their  running 
into  any  Tumults,  or  publick  Meetings,  contrary  to  the 
good  Order  of  such  Schools  and  Scholars."* 

Even  this  second  Circular  proved  insufficient,  for 
some  dozen  years  after  its  issue,  Dr.  Watts,  answering 
the  objection  that  "  the  difference  between  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Church  is  not  so  great  but  that  "  poor  Dissenting 
parents  should  be  willing  to  accept  an  education  "  in  all 
the  forms  of  the  Church  "  for  their  children  "  since  they 
are  not  able  to  bring  them  up  without  the  charity  of 
others  "  says  that  in  many  of  the  Church  schools  Dis- 
senting children  "  would  not  only  be  brought  up  with 
an  Aversion  to  the  religious  Sentiments  and  Practices 
of  their  Parents,  but  would  be  also  in  great  Danger  of 
learning  to  hate  the  present  Government  under  his  most 
Excellent  Majesty  King  George,  and  to  rail  at  the 
Establishment  in  the  Protestant  Succession,  which  is 
the  Glory  of  Great  Britain,  the  Defence  of  the  Reformed 
Religion,  and  the  securest  Guard  of  the  Liberties  of 
Europe."  f 

"The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
(whose  Words  I  cited  a  little  before)  is  a  very  great 
Friend  to  these  Schools  of  Charity,  but  he  does  not  deny 
but  that  there  has  been  too  just  Ground  for  Complaint 
some  Years  ago,  that  in  many  of  them  the  Children 
have  been  trained  up  to  a  Disaffection  to  our  Present 
Government.  His  Words  are  these:  'This  is  a  very 
heavy  Objection  indeed  (viz.)  That  in  many  of  the 
Charity-Schools,  the  Children  are  trained  up  to  Dis- 
affection to  the  Government,  and  'tis  a  point  that  the 
Government  is  nearly  concerned  to  look  after,  since  it  is 
to  little  Purpose  to  subdue  and  conquer  the  present  ill 
Humors,  if  a  Succession  of  Disaffected  Persons  is  to  be 
perpetually  nursing  up  in  our  Schools.  And  'tis  as  little 
to  be  expected  that  any  Persons  who  are  well-affected 
to  the  Government,  should  contribute  to  the  Mainten- 
ance of  such  Schools,  as  long  as  the  Opinion  of  this 
Disaffection  continues.' 

"  After  that,  his  Lordship  hopes  and  believes,  '  That 
there  is  not  at  present  the  like  Ground  to  complain  of 
Disaffection  in  our  Charity  Schools,  as  there  was  some 
Years  ago ' ;  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  '  while  the 
Protestant  Succession  remained  doubtful,  and  no  Stone 

*   Id.,  p.  2i.  f  ZV.wy  an  Charity  Schools,  p.  14. 
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was  left  unturned  to  defeat  it,  some  Persons  who  had 
their  Views  a  different  Way,  (i.e.  Jacobites}  endeavoured 
to  get  the  Management  of  these  Schools  into  their 
Hands,  and  to  make  them  instrumental  in  nourishing 
and  spreading  an  Aversion  to  the  Pro' estant  Settlement. 
Which  (says  he)  was  so  notorious,  as  well  from  some 
particular  Recommendations  of  Masters  and  Mistresses, 
as  from  the  Behaviour  of  too  many  of  the  Children 
themselves,  and  the  Fact  as  to  that  Time,  cannot 
possibly  be  denied.'  His  Lordship  indeed  concludes, 
'  That  there  is  great  Reason  to  believe  that  much  of 
this  Leaven  is  worked  out ' ;  and  he  is  willing  to  hope, 
that  since  Things  are  better,  true  and  loyal  Subjects  will 
begin  to  think  more  favourably  of  them.'  "* 

In  his  historical  retrospect  Dr.  Watts  says  that 
"  several  Dissenters "  had  "  subscribed  largely "  to 
Church  schools  "  but  at  last  they  found  by  sufficient 
Experience,  that  the  Children  were  brought  up  in  too 
many  of  these  Schools  in  Principles  of  Disaffection 
to  the  present  Government,  in  a  bigotted  Zeal  for 
the  Word  Church,  and  with  a  violent  Enmity,  and 
malicious  Spirit  of  Persecution  against  all  whom  they 
were  taught  to  call  Presbyterians,  though  from  many  of 
their  Hands  they  received  their  Bread  and  Clothing. 
It  was  Time  then  for  the  Dissenters  to  withdraw 
that  Charity  which  was  so  abused  ;  And  since  the 
favour  of  our  Rulers  gives  up  Leave  to  educate  Children 
according  to  our  Sentiments  and  the  Dictates  of  our 
Consciences,  some  generous  Spirits  among  us  have 
made  Attempts  of  this  Kind,  and  employ  their  Bounty 
in  the  Support  of  a  few  such  Schools.  And  as  we  hope 
this  Charity  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  useful  to 
Mankind,  so  we  are  well  assured  'twill  be  a  sensible 
Service  to  the  present  Government,  which  has  no 
Friends  in  the  World  more  sincere,  and  more  zealous 
than  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

"  Several  Excellent  Sermons  have  been  preached 
among  us,  wherein  Persons  have  been  warmly  excited  to 
contribute  their  Helping-hand  to  this  Charitable  and 
Beneficial  Design.  That  which  was  published  in  the 
Year  1723,  by  my  worthy  Friend  and  Brother,  Air. 
Daniel  Neal,  gives  the  most  large  and  particular  Narra- 
tive of  the  Management  of  these  Schools  and  their 
Methods  of  Education,  with  an  Account  of  the  Advan- 
tages arising  to  the  Publick  thereby  ;  And  to  this  useful 

*   id.,  v.  11. 
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Discourse,  I  refer  my  Readers  who  would  be  particu- 
larly informed  in  this  Matter.* 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of 
Neal's  Sermon,  so  I  quote  from  his  History  of  the 
Puritans  an  account  of  the  establishment  in  1687  of 
the  first  Dissenting  Charity  School. 

"  Here  seems  to  be  a  proper  place,  before  the  history 
of  this  period  is  closed,  to  notice  a  noble  and  generous 
exertion  of  a  few  Dissenters,  which  has  with  great  good 
effect  been  resumed  and  perpetuated  to  the  present 
times.  It  was  the  founding  a  school  in  Gravel-lane, 
Southwark,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetick,  and  the  girls  in  sewing  and 
knitting,  and  furnishing  them  with  books  for  their 
instruction  in  these  arts,  and  with  Testaments,  Cate- 
chisms, and  Bibles.  One  Poulton  had  opened  a  school 
in  these  parts,  and  given  publick  notice  that  he  would 
teach  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  To  counteract 
his  designs,  and  to  afford  the  poor  an  easy  opportunity 
of  having  their  children  educated  in  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, three  worthy  gentlemen,  Mr.  Arthur  Shallet, 
Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Ferdinando  Holland, 
members  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent's  church,  instituted 
this  seminary,  which  has  continued  ever  since,  main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions,  annual  collections, 
and  legacies.  The  number  of  scholars  at  first  was  40  ; 
afterwards  it  increased  to  50  ;  then  to  140  ;  and  has 
since  been  200.  It  was  the  first  institution  of  this  kind, 
wherein  the  Protestant  Dissenters  were  concerned  ; 
and  into  it  objects  are  received  without  distinction  of 
party.  Such  an  institution  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
rational,  fair,  and  benevolent  mode  of  opposing  super- 
stition and  bigotry,  abridging  no  one's  security  and 
rights,  and  leaving  the  event  to  the  operation  of  know- 
ledge and  understanding ;  and  it  reflects  honour  on  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  its  first  founders,  who  set  it  on 
foot  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrannical  and  bigoted  prince, 
James  II.,  when  the  Dissenters  had  scarcely  emerged 
out  of  a  state  of  persecution."  t 

At  the  time  when  enlightened  benevolence  was  most 
commonly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  Charity 
Schools  the  number  of  Dissenters  was  small.  They 
could  not  therefore  have  established  many  Schools  of 
their  own,  especially  as  their  efforts  were  spasmodic, 
instead  of  being  like  the  Church  efforts  stimulated  and 

*   Essay  on  Charity  Schools,  p.  13.       f  Op.  cit.  (cd.  Toulmin),  V,  128. 
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organised  by  a  central  society.  There  were  no  collective 
reports,  and  the  notices  of  particular  schools  are  only 
casual.  We  know  that  London  had,  besides  the  Gravel 
Lane*  School  founded  in  1687,  Maze  Pond  School 
founded  in  1714.  the  Shakespeare's  Walk  School 
(established  at  St.  Paul's,  Shad  well,  in  1712),  Herold's 
School  (endowed  in  1732),+  together  with  schools  in 
Crutched  Friars  and  Horselydown. 

In  the  country  I  find  the  Kingston  Lisle  School, 
Sparsholt,  Berks,  founded  in  17S8,  whose  master  had  to 
be  a  "  minister  or  member  of  the  Baptist  Congrega- 
tion ':  ;  the  Tintwistle  School,  Cheshire,  founded  in 
1756,  with  the  "  trustees  of  Tintwistle  Dissenting 
Chapel"  for  governors;  Bearne's  School,  Wolborough, 
Devonshire,  founded  in  1788,  for  children  of  all  deno- 
minations ;  Walton's  School,  St.  Andrew,  Auckland, 
Co.  Durham,  founded  in  1768,  and  Hawthorn  School  in 
the  same  county,  founded  in  1786,  both  governed  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  the  Protestant 
Dissenters'  School,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  founded  in 
1739  ;  a  school  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  same  county 
endowed  by  U.  Took  in  1698  and  H.  King  in  1699 
to  teach  Reading,  English,  Writing,  Accounts,  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  and  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion  ;  Goff's  Free  School,  Huntington, 
Hereford,  founded  in  1792,  the  master  to  be  a  Dissenter; 
the  Free  English  School,  Rochdale,  founded  in  1759  and 
governed  by  fifteen  trustees  eight  of  whom  must  be 
Dissenters;  Balderstone's  School,  Norwich,  founded  in 
1761,  the  trustees  to  be  members  of  the  Independent 
Congregation  ;  the  Presbyterian  Charity  School,  Nor- 
wich, founded  in  1706,  for  "  children  of  poor  parents 
living  in  Norwich,  unable  to  pay  for  their  learning,  to 
be  named  without  distinction  of  parties  or  opinion  "  ; 
Old  Meeting  Charity  School,  Great  Yarmouth,  founded  in 
1719,  and  governed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Meeting  House ; 
North  Collingham  School,  Nottinghamshire,  founded 
in  1699,  the  master  to  be  "of  the  Baptist  persuasion"; 
Coseley  Meeting  House  School,  Sedgeley,  Staffordshire, 
founded  in  1753  :  Southern's  and  Craner's  School, 
Coventry,   endowed    1729,    1731,    and    1789,    for    "  poor 

*  It  is  probable  that  Joseph  Lancaster  attended  this  School,  his  father 
being  a  poor  man  and  a  zealous  Dissenter  living  in  the  neighbouring  Kent 
Street. 

f  For  accounts  of  the  Shakespeare  Walk  and  Herold's  Schools  see 
Miss  Bourne's  articles  in  the  "Educational  Record"  for  February  and 
June  1902. 
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children  of  the  people  called  Quakers";  Baylis's  School, 
Dudley,  founded  in  1732,  governed  by  trustees  "  required 
to  he  of  the  Dissenting  Party  or  Low  Churchmen"  ;  the 
Old  Meeting  and  New  Meeting  Schools,  Kidderminster, 
endowed  at  various  dates  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
Hollis's  School,  Doncaster,  founded  in  1726  for  poor 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  ;  Brooks- 
bank's  School,  Elland,  Halifax,  founded  in  1712  to 
teach  forty  children  "till  they  should  be  able  to  read 
the  Bible  and  repeat  the  Assembly's  Catechism  "  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Williams's  Schools  in  Denbigh, 
"Wrexham,  Newmarket  (Flintshire),  Llanuwchllyn,  and 
Llanbrynmair,  founded  in  1711,  and  governed  by  thirteen 
Dissenting  ministers  and  ten  Dissenting  laymen.*  As 
these  were  all  endowed  and  all  existing  in  1842  we  may, 
allowing  for  the  schools  which  had  lapsed  or  which  were 
not  endowed,  infer  that  there  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century  about  sixty  Dissenting  Charity  Schools,  edu- 
cating about  2,000  children. 

English  Sunday  Schools. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  School 
at  Gloucester  by  Robert  Raikes  in  1780,  and  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  example  was  followed  all  over 
the  country  has  been  told  so  often  that  I  need  not  tell 
it  again.  I  must,  however,  point  out  that  the  original 
Sunday  School  differed  entiiely  in  character  from  its 
modern  descendant.  It  was  not  conducted  by  voluntary 
teachers,  and  religion  did  not  form  the  sole  subject  of 
instruction.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  conducted  by  a 
paid  master  or  mistress,  and  its  curriculum  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Day  School.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
as  late  as  1809  Lancaster  published  a  work  showing 
how  his  Monitorial  System  might  be  adapted  to  the 
subjects  usually  taught;  and  as  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  institution  was  like  in  its  early  days  I 
will  give  (in  a  highly  condensed  form)  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
"  Account  of  Sunday  Schools  established  in  Old  Brent- 
ford, in  the  Parish  of  Ealing,  Middlesex,  June  1786. "t 

The  "  first  proposer  "  was  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Sturges,  who  not  only  publicly  and  privately  advocated 
the  idea,  but  also  headed  the  subscription  for  the  necessary 
expenses.  The  funds  provided  justified  the  opening  of 
five  schools  for  thirty  pupils  each.     "  The  next  measure 

*  Digest  of  Charities,  1842,  passim. 

t   The  (Economy  of  Charity,  17^-7.  pp.  127-1n;>. 
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was  to  procure  teachers  ;  and  it  occurred  to  mind,  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  engage  mistresses  who  kept 
daily  schools  ;  these  at  first  declined  it,  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  stipend,  and  probably  from  the 
meanness  of  the  employment  of  teaching  a  set  of  pro- 
fligate, ragged  children  ;  but,  on  its  being  represented  to 
them  that  by  taking  Sunday-scholars  they  had  a  chance 
of  adding  to  their  daily  School — that  they  would  attract 
the  notice  of  their  superiors,  and  make  friends  for 
themselves — that  they  would  become  truly  respectable, 
by  performing  so  important  an  office  of  benevolence, 
and  invite  the  blessing  of  Heaven :  two  very  good 
schoolmistresses  undertook  the  task  of  teaching  the 
girls ;  another  woman  was  afterwards  found  for  the 
additional    school  ;   and    two    men    of    sufficient    ability 

were  appointed  to  instruct  the  boys 

"Each  teacher  had  .  .  .  .  thirty  scholars  alloted  them; 
but  this  number  has  since  been  increased  to  forty  and 
even  fifty,  as  they  are  constantly  assisted  by  visitors  ; 
without  this  advantage,  a  master  or  mistress  cannot  well 
undertake  more  than  twenty  at  first.  Provision  of 
forms,  etc.,  was  made  for  seating  the  children  in  trie 
aisles  of  the  chapel,  and  the  teachers  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  pews,  where  they  could  overlook  their  respective 
scholars."  .... 

The  schools  were  opened  at  eight  in  the  summer 
and  half  past  eight  in  the  winter.  After  the  lessons 
an  admonition  respecting  behavour  in  the  House  of  God 
was  read,  and  then  the  children  marched  to  Church. 
When  the  service  was  ended  they  marched  back  to  the 
school  and  were  dismissed.  They  met  again  at  two 
o'clock  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Church  where 
the  curate  catechised  them  "  for  nearly  an  hour  with 
exemplary  pains  and  patience,  taking  the  girls  one 
Sunday  and  the  boys  another."  In  winter,  when  there 
was  no  sermon,  children  who  could  sing  were  "indulged 
in  staying  at  chapel  for  half  an  hour  after  service  is 
ended,  to  practise  psalmody  ;  and  the  others  go  hack  tc 
the  schools,  where  some  of  the  visitors  are  ready  tc 
receive  them  :  the  bigger  girls  sit  down,  and  either  study 
their  own  lessons,  or  assist  in  hearing  the  little  children 
repeat  the  Lord's-prayer  ;  after  which,  a  short  exemplary 
story  is  read  to  the  latter,  and  they  are  alternately 
dismissed,  with  injunctions  to  be  very  good  the  following 
week.  It  is  thought  best  to  let  the  little  ones  go  home 
early,  lest  they  should  be  tired  of  longer  confinement, 
and  take  a  dislike  to  the  schools. 
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"  When  the  younger  children  are  gone,  the  others 
read  as  in  the  morning,  according  to  their  respective 
abilities  ;  the  forward  ones  in  the  Testament,  which  the 
teacher  or  visitor  explains  to  them  in  a  general  way, 
pointing  out  the  texts  that  contain  the  most  obvious 
practical  instruction. 

"  After  this  a  small  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism 
is  repeated,  and  the  children  are  examined,  by  means  of 
the  '  Church  Catechism  broke  into  short  Questions  and 
Answers.' 

"  Every  girl  then,  who  can,  repeats  one  of  Dr.  Watts's 
Divine  Songs  in  turn,  and  the  others  who  are  not 
employed  are  required  to  listen  attentively  ;  when  each 
girl  has  said  a  hymn,  questions  are  asked,  which  call  for 
the  exertion  of  their  reasoning  powers."*  Afternoon 
school  closed  at  six  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  says  that  she  is  not  going  to  discuss 
the  question  of  finances, — "  that  is  left  to  the  gentlemen's 
management,  and  is  conducted  after  the  manner  observed 
in  other  Sunday-schools.  The  teachers  have  also  books, 
as  is  customary,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  Sunday  for  twenty  scholars;  some  coals  and  candle 
are  also  allowed  in  the  winter,  and  a  gratuity  given  for 
teaching  psalmody. "f 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  paid  teachers  were  aided 
by  voluntary  "  visitors,"  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  occupies  more 
than  forty  pages  in  enforcing  arguments  why  young- 
ladies  should  be,  and  combating  arguments  why  they 
should  not  be,  '•  visitors  "  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
teachers. 

Nothing  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School 
movement  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity  of  its 
spread,  except  perhaps  the  bitterness  of  the  opposition 
which  actually  proposed  to  suppress  them  by  law. 
Raikes's  first  school  was  opened  in  17S0  ;  the  Sunday 
School  Society  was  established  in  1785  ;  two  years  later 
it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  thousand  children 
were  receiving  instruction  :  and  in  1792,  Mrs.  Trimmer 
sets  the  number  down  at  half  a  million.  This,  however, 
must  be  an  over-estimate,  as  Brougham's  Committee,  in 
1818,  found  the  number  to  be  477,225. 

Welsh  Sunday  Schools. 

Though  the  Sunday  School  movement  started  in 
Wales   a  few  years  after  the   movement  had  started  in 

(Economy  of  Charity,  p.  147.  t  Id.,  p.  Lfio. 
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England,  it  had  an  entirely  independent  origin.  Thomas 
Charles  is  not  more  indisputably  the  father  of  the  Welsh 
Sunday  School  than  Robert  Raikes  is  the  father  of 
the  English  Sunday  School.  In  the  course  of  a  letter 
written  in  1811  Charles  says  : — ■ 

"  Soon  after  I  assumed  the  care  of  the  Parish  [Bala, 
where  he  settled  in  1783]  1  attempted  to  instruct  the 
rising  generation  by  catechising  them  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  but  their  not  being  able  to  read  I  found  to 
be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  my  work.  This 
induced  me  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  soon  found  the  poor  people  to  be,  in 
general,  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance.  Two  or  three 
of  the  children  of  the  wealthiest  were  sent  to  the  next 
town  to  learn  English,  and  this  was  all ;  the  generality 
were  left  totally  destitute  of  any  instruction.  As 
Mr.  Jones's  schools  had  ceased  to  circulate,  no  relief 
could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter.  A  thought 
occurred  to  my  anxious  mind,  for  so  it  really  was, 
that  by  the  charitable  assistance  of  some  friends  I 
might  be  able  to  obtain  means  of  employing  a  teachei% 
and  to  remove  him  from  one  place  to  another  to  instruct 
the  poor  ignorant  people.  When  I  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pecuniary  aid,  the  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  proper  person  to  teach  occurred.  This  difficulty 
was  removed  by  instructing  a  poor  man  myself,  and 
employing  him  at  first  near  me,  that  his  school  might 
be,  in  a  manner,  under  my  constant  inspection.  The 
next  difficult}'  was  to  obtain  proper  elementa7y  books. 
In  this  point  Mr.  Jones's  schools  were  very  deficient,  as 
the  books  used  in  his  schools  were  little  better  than  the 
English  battledores,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  forward 
the  children  in  their  learning.  This  obstruction  also 
was  gradually  surmounted.  I  composed  three  elementary 
books,  besides  two  catechisms,  which  are  now  used  in 
all  our  schools,  and  very  essentially  assist  the  progress 
of  the  children.  My  teachers,  as  my  funds  increased, 
multiplied  gradually  from  one  to  twenty  ;  but  of  late 
the  number  has  decreased,  as  the  necessity  of  the  week- 
day schools  is  superseded  by  the  increase  of  Sunday 
Schools,  and  my  attention  is  drawn  to  the  extension  of 
those  as  widely  as  possible.  The  circulating  day  schools 
have  been  the  principal  means  of  erecting  Sunday 
Schools,  for  without  the  former  the  state  of  the  country 
was  such  that  we  could  not  obtain  teachers  to  carry 
on  the  latter;  besides,  Sunday  Schools  were  set  up  in 
every  place  where  day  schools  had  been.  .... 
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"  I  have  of  late  turned  my  attention  more  than  ever 
to  the  aged  illiterate  people  in  our  country.  On  minute 
enquiries  I  find  there  are  many  who  cannot  read,  and  of 
course  are  very  ignorant  ;  though  I  had  before  given 
general  exhortations  on  that  head,  and  invited  them  to 
attend  the  schools,  but  with  very  little  success.  At  last, 
I  determined  to  try  what  effect  a  school  exclusively  for 
themselves  would  have.  I  fixed  upon  a  district  where  I 
had  been  informed  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  above 
fifty  years  of  age  could  not  read,  and  I  prevailed  on  a 
friend  to  promise  to  attend  to  teach  them.  I  went  there, 
after  a  previous  publication  being  given  of  my  coming — 
published  the  school,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  attend. 
Mv  friend  went  there,  and  eighteen  attended  the  first 
Sunday.  He  found  them  in  a  state  of  most  deplorable 
ignorance.  By  condescension,  patience  and  kindness, 
he  soon  engaged  them  to  learn,  and  their  desire  for 
learning  soon  became  as  great  as  any  we  have  seen 
among  the  young  people.  They  had  their  elementary 
books  with  them  whilst  at  work,  and  met  in  the  evenings 
of  their  own  accord  to  teach  one  another.  Their  school 
is  now  increased  to  eighty  persons,  and  some  of  them 
read  their  Testaments,  though  it  is  not  three  months 
since  the  school  commenced.  Children  are  excluded 
from  this  school,  but  we  have  another  school  for  them. 
The  rumour  of  the  success  of  this  school  has  spread 
abroad,  and  has  greatly  removed  the  discouragement 
which  old  people  felt  in  attempting  to  learn,  from  the 
general  persuasion  that  they  could  not  learn  at  their 
age.  This  has  been  practically  proved  to  be  false,  for 
old  persons  of  seventy-five  years  of  age  had  learnt  to 
read  in  this  school  to  their  great  joy.'* 

This  letter  showTs  clearly  that  when  Charles  began  his 
work  the  death  of  Madame  JBevan  had  caused  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Circulating  Schools,  that  he  revived 
them,  and  that  the  Sunday  School  was  established  to 
cany  on  the  work  after  the  day  school  was  closed.  It 
also  explains  the  origin  of  the  most  characteristic  element 
of  the  Welsh  Sunday  School,  the  adult  pupil. 


Private  Schools. 

In    the    eighteenth    century    the    Grammar    Schools 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those  that  did  not 

*  Quoted  in  The  Sunday  School*  of  lVale.i,  p,  17:2. 
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pretend  and  those  that  only  pretended  to  he  of  any 
use.  Middle-class  parents  desiring  a  good  education  for 
their  children  therefore  sent  thern  to  private  schools, 
— generally  kept  by  clergymen  or  Dissenting  ministers. 
The  names  of  many  of  those  schools  have  been  preserved 
in  the  lives  of  the  great  men  whom  they  produced,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  tree  is  proved  by  the  goodness  of 
the  fruit.  The  private  schools  for  the  poor  must, 
however,  have  been  deplorable.  We  have  no  definite 
information  respecting  them,  but  they  could  not  have 
been  better,  and  were  probably  far  worse,  than  the 
private  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  of  which 
died  as  soon  as  efficiency  became  a  condition  of  existence. 
They  must  have  been  insufficient  as  well  as  inefficient, 
for  in  1818,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the 
National  Societies  had  both  been  at  work  for  some  years, 
Brougham's  Committee  found  that  there  were  3,500  (  out 
of  10,000)  parishes  without  a  school  of  any  kind.  Of 
the  quality  of  the  schools  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  Committee  found  3,175  schools 
attended  by  55,000  children,  53,000  of  whom  were 
learning  nothing  !  Still,  while  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  good  private  schools  for  the  poor  must  have  been 
as  rare  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  righteous 
men  in  Soclom  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  must 
remember  that  the  movement  which  has  given  us  our 
present  system  of  elementary  education  began  in  one  of 
those  private  schools — Joseph  Lancaster's. 


Conclusion. 

The  facts  which  I  have  given  amply  justify  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Horace  Mann  in  his  introduction 
to  "  the  Educational  Census  of  1851  "  :   - 

"  Popular  education  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  creation  of  the  present  century.  The 
records  and  the  recollections  which  describe  society  so 
recently  as  fifty  years  ago  bear  testimony  to  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  immorality  so  dense  and  general  that, 
if  any  member  of  the  present  generation  could  he 
suddenly  transported  to  that  earlier  period,  he  would 
probably  be  scarcely  able,  notwithstanding  many 
abiding  landmarks,  to  believe  himself  in  England,  ami 
would  certainly  regard  the  change  which  half  a  century 
v  8738.  ,. 
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has  witnessed  in  the  manners  of  the  people  as  hut  little 
short  of  the  miraculous."  * 
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